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Analyses of Labor Relations 


HE recurrent waves of strikes to which American industry has been subject 

during the past ten years, and which show no signs of diminishing, either in 

intensity or frequency in the foreseeable future, leads us to wonder whether 
there are not more deep seated causes for them than we ordinarily think about. 
We present three analyses in this issue. 

The first suggests the possibility that American industry has oversold the private 
enterprise system, or has sold it in such a way that it appears to have made promises 
to the workers which it has been unable to fulfill, and has raised exaggerated ex- 
pectations in their minds which cannot be met. 

The second analysis, which is of English socialism, purports to show how the 
apparent inability of capitalists there to meet the grave national and international 
economic problems led to their government being voted out of office. 

This analysis also shows the great difficulties that a socialist government faces 
in introducing and developing its nationalization program; the fact that workers 
can expect no immediate improvement in their living standards under it: the fact 
that socialism is an adventurous experiment, by no means guaranteed of success; 
and is a grave warning to those who might think that socialism is an easy road to 
prosperity and internal peace. 

Both these papers are based upon interpretations and applications of the ideas 
of Harold J. Laski, probably the world’s leading socialist. While of course we do 
not endorse his views, we do think his criticisms, both constructive and destructive, 
are well worth study. 

The third paper, which is excerpts from a talk by Hon. P. J. Clarey, Pecsidetie 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, outlines Australian government policy, which 
has been to discourage wage raise demands, but to improve living conditions of 
workers through the provision of a wealth of social services, provided by the govern- 
ment out of general revenues. 

Charles S. Slocombe, 
Editor. 
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I. American Strike Scene 


analysis of capitalist democracy made by Harold J. Laski, perhaps the leading 

socialist in the world today. 

He analyzes the situation this way. The owners of the means of production in 
the capitalist democracies—that is until recently, in America, England and France— 
have for many years told the working population that as production expanded and 
became more profitable the living conditions of the workers would improve. While 
they have not explicitly said so, they have implied that when production is not 
expanding, or is diminishing then a halt must be called to the improvement of living 
standards, or they may have to be reduced. (This has been soft-pedalled.) 


L view of our American situation we think it may be profitable to look into the 


Production Expansion 


HE Owners, particularly in America, have pretty consistently said that they were 
Toga of expanding profitable production almost indefinitely and far into the 
foreseeable future. Thus the working population could be assured that, barring 
circumstances beyond the owners’ control, such as international upsets, their standard 
of living would continue to improve indefinitely. 

Thus over the years the working population has developed an expectation of 
improvement in their living standards, almost annually. 

And they almost seem to have lost sight of the fact that the advances are to be 
proportionate to the expansion of profitable production. They want a continual 
advance anyway. 

Thus the owners of the means of production have oversold their idea to the 
workers and there is a consequent disastrous kickback in the form of strikes, when 
improvements in living standards are not forthcoming, or when, as now, there is a 


tendency for the owners to ask labor to accept a reduction in living standards, as 
compared with the immediate past. 


Too Slow Improvement of Living Standards 


bee has furthermore developed in the minds of workers a dissatisfaction with 
the rate of advance of their living standards, and a demand that this rate be 
accelerated. This again is in part due to the overselling by the owners, who have 
boasted overmuch about_their ability to expand profitable production, and share 
the benefits with labor. 

At present we have an anomalous situation, in terms of this analysis, in which 
industry has just proven in their war production achievements what they can do in 
tapidly expanding profitable production; labor has, according to its own view, ac- 
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some time, but is now asked to accept a reduction of those standards, instead of an 
advance such as might be expected, considering that America is the richest country 
in the world. 

There does appear to be soundness in the implication that labor has jumped the 
gun in making its wage demands before reconversion has proceeded very far. It is 
to be noted that some industrialists hold to the usual owner's formula, that if labor 
will be patient their demands for improved standards of living will be met. 


Continued Use of Formula 


UT we are not so much concerned over the immediate situation, serious as it may 
be, but over the continued use by owners of the formula of promising, indefin- 
itely, advances in the standard of living of workers, the continued acceptance of that 
formula by workers, with expectations that are increasing at a rate far beyond what 
the owners can meet. 
It seems to us that this formula must be dropped or modified, or a new one found. 
We are so used to this one that it is very hard to think of another. Perhaps no 
change in the formula might be necessary if a way could be found to put into the 
hands of the millions of people in the lowest income brackets sufficient funds to 
purchase the products of an ever-expanding industry. But no one has worked out a 
formula for that yet. 


Another Formula 


N ENGLAND the workers have developed or accepted a different formula—to the 
I effect that if they themselves take over, through nationalization, the means of 
production they can advance their living standards to the required degree. In some 
ways this looks like an attempt to achieve by a third formula the objectives of both 
formulas mentioned above. 

But this, even in the eyes of Laski, is a dubious experiment, not at all certain of 
successful application, and certainly not at present acceptable to any substantial 
proportion of American people. 

The Australians over the past forty years, largely under Labor governments, 
have used another formula, which is described elsewhere in this issue. Instead of 
placing emphasis on increasing wages as a means of improving living conditions, 
they believe in improving living conditions by providing more and more social 
services for the people out of state revenues. 

Thus by the provision of old age pensions, invalid pensions, maternity allow- 
ances, child endowment, widows’ pensions, funeral benefits, sickness benefits, etc. 
by the government they do two things. They make available to workers funds, 
which in most countries are used to take care of the hazards of life, for the purchase 
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AMERICAN STRIKE SCENE 


of the products of primary and secondary producers. Secondly, they relieve industry 
and agriculture of the constant pressure of wage demands. 

As long ago as 1904 Australia passed a Conciliation and Arbitration Act. This 
makes arbitration compulsory, provides for the regulation of wages, and the regula- 
tion of labor unions. It set up a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for this 
purpose. 


Child Endowment but No Wage Increase 


HE policy of this Court may be understood from a case which came up in 1940, 
Teo the labor unions asked for an increase in the basic wage. The Judge of the 
Court stated that ‘‘the basic wage at the very best could support only a wife, a hus- 
band and one child. He stressed that unless some form of Child Endowment was 
introduced by the government he would feel impelled to increase the basic wage.”’ 
Child endowment was provided for, but no increase in basic wage was approved. 

American owners and unions are definitely against the use of this formula, but 
it seems to have merit as a possibility. 

There is another possibility for America, and that is to retain the present formula 
of improving living standards of workers as profitable production expands, but 
placing less emphasis on promises of expansion, and more emphasis on the fact that 
advances in living standards must be proportionate to rate of expansion. 


Form Application of Formula 


His would need a firmness on the part of owners. In the face of public opinion, 
Tin the exaggerated expectations of workers which owners in the past, and 
unions in the present, have encouraged, this would be exceedingly difficult to adhere 
to, as a policy. 

It would undoubtedly lead to many long and bitter strikes, possibly accom- 
panied by bloodshed. It would lead to intense political battles. These conse- 
quences must be avoided if possible, first because of the distress and hardship to 
which the general population would be subject, and second because there is no 
guarantee that the owners would come out on top in such conflicts. 

Whether the firmness can be adopted in the collective bargaining room, and 
confined there, is at the present time doubtful. This is where it belongs, and where : 
it can be most effectively used as an educative means to get workers and owners to 
realize more fully the relation of living standards improvement to production 
expansion. 

Many owners have succeeded in using the formula this way, and over the years 
have stabilized their labor relations, and brought wage and working conditions 
demands within reasonable bounds. This has been possible even with such radicals 
as Harry Bridges, and should be possible with almost all the labor leaders, with the 
possible exception of John L. Lewis. 
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Summing up our conclusions, in terms of this analysis, it seems that the owners 
of American industry in general have oversold their formula that production is going 
to continue to expand indefinitely, and that consequently workers are going to get 
ever-increasing advances in their living standards; that they have promised more 
than they could deliver; and that they have raised undue hopes and expectations in 
the minds of workers. 

Hence they are hoist with their own petard, and labor strife is the inevitable 
consequence. To get themselves out of this most awkward situation is going to be 
no easy matter, but it must be done somehow, lest the situation grow immeasurably 
worse. 


The Last Capitalist Democracy 


NE final word: in the last six months two major capitalist democracies have 
O gone socialist—England and France—in their first post-war elections. At 
least in England this was completely unexpected, and showed how quickly public 
opinion can change. America now remains as the only large capitalist democracy 
in-the world. It has not yet had a post-war election. Depression or anticipated 
depression threw both England and France into the socialist camp. 

It is not entirely beyond the bounds of possibility that if serious depression comes 
to America or is threatened, before capitalism mends its fences, there will be a run- 
away movement toward socialism and nationalism here. We certainly do not want 
that to happen. 
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Il. English Socialism 


HE growth of English labor unions has finally led to the election of a socialist 

government there—under a Labor party largely backed and financed by labor 

unions. Will the growth of American labor unions, and their inevitable 
stronger influence on political parties here lead us toward socialism? 

This prospect looks a long way off, because neither the AFL nor the CIO show 
any truly socialistic leanings. Lewis shows no sign of desiring nationalization of 
the coal mines. The only unions talking seriously of nationalization are some of 
the railroad brotherhoods, and it has always been a question as to whether they are 
serious, or whether they hold this over the heads of the railroads as a threat in 
collective bargaining. 


Rapid Change in Viewpoint 


OWEVER, it must be remembered that English labor unions right up till the 
H beginning of the war showed few socialistic leanings—at least among their 
leaders—and were as conservative in the matter as our AFL. So that the change to 
socialism in England was unexpectedly rapid, and in fact happened more quickly 
than the socialists there anticipated, and they were consequently caught unprepared 
to take over the government, when it was handed to them on a silver platter. 

To try to understand the English socialism that has come, to appraise its chances 
of success, and the possibilities for this country, we have thought it advisable to 
study the textbooks written on the subject of Government by Professor Harold J. 
Laski over the past fifteen years. 

Laski happened to be the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Labor 
Party in England at the time that the socialists were elected to office. But that does 
not mean that he was the most influential man in winning the election, or that his 
ideas in running the socialistic government are the ones that will prevail. 

However his ideas give us a good basis on which to evaluate what is happening 
there, and what may happen here. 


The Government’s Function 


is first and most startling statement is that the common assumption, which is 
H more than three hundred years old, that the function or job of the state is to 
look after the best interests of all its citizens, is absolutely wrong. Or rather 
perhaps that no state has ever operated that way. 

He says that the state fundamentally operates only in the interests of the owners 
of the means of production. In the western capitalistic democracies such as America 
and England, that means that the government, whether Democrats or Republicans 
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or Conservatives or Liberals, operates in the interests of the capitalists, and of the 
capitalists only. 

This does not mean that there is an absence of pressure from the working class 
for a better life and more privileges, but that the government never grants these 
except when the capitalists give their approval. This they never do except at such 
times as when they are very prosperous and can afford to throw a few crumbs from 
their fat table to the underdogs below. 

This does not mean either that the lot of the worker and his family has not, 
by and large, vastly improved particularly in the last one hundred fifty years—this 
made possible by the vastly improved production methods of the period, the conse- 
quent general prosperity of the capitalists, which has caused them in expansive 
moods to throw sizable crumbs under the table. 


A Place at the Table 


His however only serves to take the edge off their hunger, and postpone the day 
; ote the vast mass of the working population will demand, as their right, places 
at the table. That day comes when, as in England right now, capitalists are not 
prosperous, and can afford no concessions to the working class, and as during the 
last English election could make no satisfactory promises as to when they would be 
able to do so again. 

Laski, in short, says that the only way the working man can really raise his 
standard of living, commensurate with the inherent possibilities of modern produc- 
tion techniques, is to obtain for himself the ownership of the means of production— 


that is to nationalize everything. A gradual program of this sort is under way in 
England now. 


Bloodless Revolution 


7 amounts to revolution, and Laski holds that capitalists being what they are, 
there is no way for the masses of the people getting ownership of the means of 
production except by revolution. The English coming into power of the socialists 
with a program of nationalization has been accomplished by constitutional means, 


and is called revolution by consent. So far it has been bloodless—but there is no 
guarantee that it will stay that way when the nationalization really starts. 


This is Laski’s basic thesis. He holds however that revolutions, bloodless or 
not, are not guaranteed to succeed, and that they are adventurous experiments, not 
lightly to be undertaken. We interpret his writings as indicating that the difficul- 
ties of a bloodless revolution, such as has now taken place in England are greater 
than those of a bloody revolution, but that the ghastly aftermath of failure of a 
bloody revolution is such that it is better to try constitutional revolution. 

He discusses the Russian revolution, pointing out the special circumstances that 
made its success—so far as it can be judged successful—as due to a special set of 
circumstances and the guidance of it by men of exceptional character, notably Lenin 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM 


and Stalin. He sees no evidence of significant communistic leanings on the part of 
any substantial portion of the people of America or England. 


Social Service State 


ASKI says that England under capitalistic governments has been for many years 
L a social-service state. This means that there has been a recognition that the 
state must provide for the people such things as housing, workman's compensation, 
unemployment insurance, education and the like. England, among western democ- 
racies has no monopoly on this idea, but has probably talked more about it. 

These services however can only be provided to the extent that the capitalistic 
government thinks they can be afforded. They have all, in their introduction, been 
opposed by capitalists, and their extention repeatedly postponed on the ground 
that they could not be afforded, at the time. 

So, while at the time that an appetite for social services to the underprivileged 
has been whetted, at the same time a process of stalling has gone on, until finally 
the masses came recently to come out openly and say, by the election of a socialist 
government, that they did not believe that the capitalists had really any sincere 
intention of granting the people proper social services and wages. The arrival at 
this position was of course aided by the hardships of the war, and is part of the 
general pattern that revolutions in general follow wars. 


Diversion of Profits 


His problem of lack of provision of adequate social services is one of the basic 
pen for the socialistic government. Laski said that only by the people 
taking over for themselves the ownership of the means of production could proper 
social services and living standards be provided. The diversion of the profits of 
private industry to investment in luxury trades, to ostentatious wasteful high living 
by the rich, the use of monies in unprofitable ways, all tended to draw off money that 
should be used for extending the education system for the masses, for giving them 
reasonable hospital and health facilities, for aid in times of sickness and old age, as 
well as raising their wages to a point where their living standards would be reason- 
able, and their demands for the products of industry sufficient to keep all employed. 

The second basic reason is said to be that the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by capitalists leads to gross inefficiency. The coal industry in England is of 
course the most glaring instance of this. Commissions of inquiry, most of whose 
members have been capitalists, have been saying this for over twenty years. 

But it is not limited to coal. The same thing is said to be true of power and 
light, steel, cotton and other industries, as well as agriculture. This has been due to 
lack of coordination in use of facilities, overlapping, lack of capital for rationaliza- 
tion and modernization, lack of managerial ability. The diversion of capital to 
industries that are not essential to the national welfare, and the export of capital 
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to other countries for the development of manufacturing facilities in them, which 
has been highly profitable because of the use of low paid native labor—but which 
has competed with English manufactures on world markets, and thus militated 
against the development of English industries—are also indictments of the English 
capital system. 

The only way seen to stop this has been the idea that when the people own the 
capital in a socialism they will see to it that it is properly used for the benefit of the 
people. 


Previous Dominant Position 


ASKI points out that when England held the dominant position she did in the 
L years leading up to the first world war she could afford the meagre social services 
that were doled out, and she could afford the inefficiencies and mistakes of capitalists. 
But when she came out of that war with the situation entirely changed as regards 
her position in world markets these matters should have been changed. 

During the interim between the two wars there was almost a complete halt in 
the extension of social services, and the capitalists showed no evidence that they 
were aware of the necessity for a change in their general policies. Hence the people 
lost faith in them. 

The socialist government therefore takes over at a most difficult time, because 
it has to remedy the mistakes of the past twenty years, as well as deal with a world 
situation that is infinitely more difficult. 


Basis of Economy 


HE basis of the English economy has been the fact that she could import raw 
Riateiak. put them through her manufacturing processes and sell them on the 
world markets at a profit. This profit was in large part used to purchase food of 
which she has always been a large importer as well as to purchase more raw materials 
for processing. Investments abroad, shipping, and other world services have also 
helped to pay for the imports. 

With other countries improving their manufacturing processes and setting up 
new ones—largely with the use of English capital—it has been increasingly difficult 
for England to maintain her world markets. The capitalists have not seen this as 
necessitating improving their policies and practices to maintain their position of 
leadership as efficient manufacturers—as equal or better than manufacturers in other 
countries—but have used it as an excuse for curtailing or blocking all extension of 
social services, and keeping wage rates as low as possible. 

In other words, though the theory of capitalism, and free enterprise as it is called 
in America, is that the profit motive will lead to capitalists rising up to meet their 
problems, and overcome their difficulties, English capitalism has on the whole 
simply not risen to the occasion, but has thrust the burden occasioned by the difficul- 
ties on to the backs of the poor. 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM 


Capital Needed 


ow the socialist government has the job of modernizing the English industrial 
N plant, introducing the necessary coordinations, directing investment into the 
proper channels and winning back England’s position as a country largely concerned 
with manufacturing for export. This is no easy job. 

Basically a fundamental problem is to get the capital to do this with. That is 
why she is trying to get a long term loan from the United States. She needs this 
to modernize her plant, and to purchase the raw materials she will process in her 
industries. 

The socialist government is also committed to an extension of social services, 
though where it can get the money from to do this in addition to all other things to 
be done is hard tosee. Yet they are absolutely necessary, both to retain the support 


of the mass of people, and to improve the morale and working efficiency of the 
population. 


Problem of Support 


ASKI points out the difficulties of a revolution by consent such as has happened 
L in England, in the matter of the uncertainty of its continued support long enough 
to carry Out its program. Many people who voted it into office had and have very 
little notion of the specific way in which its program would effect them and alter 
their modes of life, 

And most people, even the poorer classes and certainly the labor unions, are 
very set in their ways, and while wanting the supposed benefits of socialism, will 
withdraw their support if they are too much disturbed. The capitalists of course 
will resent anything the socialist government does that takes away their property, 
power and privilege. 

As Laski says, “‘Anyone who considers its position will not be inclined, I 
suggest, to under-estimate the magnitude of the dilemma that will confront it. If 
it goes too slowly, it will suffer from all the difficulties which confront any govern- 
ment which tries, upon the basis of capitalist postulates, to effect their piecemeal 
transformation. It tends to irritate its opponents by undermining confidence; and 
it fails to attract its supporters by inability to offer them the exhilarating spectacle - 
of conviction turned into deed. If it proceeds rapidly—and the case for rapid action 
is overwhelmingly strong—it is likely to meet with sabotage and resistance.”’ 


No Following Russian Pattern 


[ was a basic thesis of Lenin and Stalin in the Russian revolution that all counter- 
revolutionaries must be got rid of by death, emigration or sentences to hard 
labor. The capitalists of England are counter-revolutionaries, but cannot be 
liquidated in the same way. The non-cooperators in Russia or those who changed 
their minds after the revolution, and wanted to withdraw their support from it, 
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or who attempted slow-down or sabotage tactics were very promptly spotted by the 
communist party members and punished severely. This culminated in the 1937 
purge. But England cannot deal with people this way but must endeavor to retain 
their support and cooperation by other means. 

Compulsions, not ordinarily found in a capitalist democracy, will be absolutely 
necessary. And it is the manner of administering these somewhat dictatorial com- 
pulsions, and educating the people into understanding their necessity that must be 
relied upon to win their acceptance. The first act passed by the socialist government 
was a definite recognition of this Laski dictum—that was the extension of wartime 
powers of control for the five year duration of the first socialist government. 


Pay Fair Value 


HE compulsory nationalization of any industry such as coal immediately high- 

lights the problems. In Russia this would be accomplished by the simple ex- 
pedient of the government taking over ownership without any recompense to the 
owners—converting them overnight from wealthy aristocrats to poverty ridden 
fugitives. But that cannot be done in England. Not only would there be an al- 
mighty howl from the owners, and all other capitalists, but it would so shock all 
but a minor proportion of the supporters of the socialist government that they would 
refuse to vote the necessary legislation. 

So the Socialist government must, and has agreed that when it takes over an 
industry it will, pay the owners fair value for the properties taken over. This im- 
mediately reduces or buys off opposition to the socialist regime on the part of the 
counter-revolutionary capitalists. 

But two consequences follow, which are distinct handicaps to the socialist 
program. Inthe first instance it brings into being or continues in existence a wealthy 
class who live on dividends and interest, who do nothing for a living, who must 
be supported in idleness by the government, who therefore become a millstone round 
the neck of the economy, and who are continuous opponents of everything the 
socialist government attempts to do. 


Must Borrow Money 


~ second, and perhaps more serious result of this policy, is the fact that in order 
to buy out these owners the government must borrow the money to do so, and 
pay interest on the money so borrowed. True, on the deal, the government gets 
more or less profitable properties, and has to pay only interest and not presumably 
higher profit. But the difference, or net gain is not large—certainly not large 
enough to provide sufficient improvements in the standard of living of workers, 
and compete in world markets. 

The main purpose of the nationalization is more efficient production, through 
planning, coordination, introduction of mass production methods, better machinery, 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM 


closing down of marginal outlets, etc. All these things take capital in large quan- 
tities. Socialism of course needs capital, just as capitalism does. But much of 
the capital which could be used for this modernization program will be swallowed 
up in paying for the properties—thus seriously limiting the amount of additional 
capital that can be raised for modernization; and further seriously delaying the im- 
provement in the standard of living of the workers and the provision of social 
services. 

This is a most serious situation, but one which is unavoidable at this time, 
(foreseen by Laski ten years ago) for socialism could not survive a week unless the 


thing is done this way. Yet it slows up the socialist program immeasurably, and 
may even wreck it completely. 


Apply Compulsions to Labor 


o mucu for an instance of mild compulsion as applied to the counter-revolutionary 
S capitalists. Labor probably does not yet realize that much more harsh compul- 
sions are going to be applied to it, even though it is the supporter of the revolution. 

The coal industry must be made more efficient. This means the introduction of 
modern labor-saving machinery; the opening up of new well laid out high yield 
mines in parts of the country where they do not now exist, with a consequent shift 
in residence of miners and their families; the laying out anew of old mines which are 
unprofitable because of their poor layout determined by the private ownership of 
the land; it means the closing down of marginal and unprofitable mines, and the 
shift of the mining population from these areas, or their engagement in other occupa- 
tions; and finally it means that the miners will have-to vastly increase their indi- 
vidual daily outputs. 

This means a new outlook on the part of the miners as to their part in the pros- 
perity of the country, and a willingness to make sacrifices of habit, convenience and 
traditional points of view. It was all very well for miners not to overexert them- 
selves for private employers, to live on the dole when work was short, and to refuse 
to move from the so-called distressed areas. But now they have to realize they have 
a part to play in helping their country. 

Judging by their past actions and outlook, compulsions will be necessary to force 
them into line. They may be brought into line by appeals to their patriotism, propa- 
ganda and other means, and doubtless many of them will—but many won't. 


Fifty Per Cent Coal Output Increase 


} pee Minister of Fuels in England is calling for a fifty percent increase in coal out- 
put during the next year. But many miners have left the coal fields and refuse 
to go back, and the output of those at work in the mines is said to be very low—pos- 
sibly due to insufficient food. 
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The government has the power to order any worker to work where it wants him 
to, and at such work as it determines. As soon as it nationalizes the mines it will 
undoubtedly have to order the miners back into the mines, from wherever they are; 
to get the miner’s union to urge its members to drop any limitation of output policy 
they may have; if necessary extend hours of work; and use appeals, competitions, 
commendations and other such morale builders as were used by the Russians when 
they were faced with the similar problem of increasing output without increas- 
ing cost. 

How much compulsion the miners, and later other workers, will stand remains 
to be seen. How much they will have to be given in immediate higher wages or more 
social services remains to be seen. The more money that is invested in immediately 
improving their lot the less will be available for the long run improvement of their 
industry. 


Must Make Same Promises 


N sHoRT, it looks as if the socialist government has and must make the same 
I promises to the workers as were made by the capitalists over the years—namely 
that when business picks up they will be better treated. But the workers finally 
came to disbelieve that the capitalists ever could get business to pick up sufficiently, 
or that if it did the capitalists would come across with improved conditions. Now 
the workers have put their faith in the socialists, thinking that they have the 
ability to make business pick up, and that they will then stick to their promises. 

But the workers cannot now pass the buck for a failure of business improvement 
to anyone. Basically its prospects are in their hands—though of course not com- 
pletely—and it is up to them to hitch up their pants and pull in their belts and do 
the job. 

The nationalization program has not proceeded very far, but there is scant evi- 
dence that the essentials of the situation have been presented tu the working popu- 
lation of England yet, with any degree of force. The mild mannered realistic prac- 
tical, though academically stated, understanding of the situation by Laski is good 
from a socialistic point of view, but it does not carry the conviction to the people 
that is necessary to put the thing over. 

At the annual meeting of the major labor unions in Blackpool this summer all 
the leaders of the socialist government who spoke talked as if they were breathing 
on egg shells. Ernest Bevin, now foreign secretary, and former boss of the Trans- 
port and General Workers union, who used to be a fire-eater of the Lewis type, 
recently made a speech in parliament, which was reported to be the strongest speech 
he had made in years—its subject, the poor starving Germans. 

Why not strong speeches about the poor English who will be starving in a few 
years unless they wake up? 
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Why No Cracking Down 


Hy has the government not cracked down on the striking longshoremen? It 
W tas the power to do so—if necessary to draft them into the army. Admittedly 
the docks are not on the nationalization program, but trouble there can have serious 
repercussions on the progress of the socialist program. The fact that these men are 
selfishly disloyal to their socialist government is an augury of things to come, when- 
ever the convenience of any group of workers is disturbed or they have some 
grievance. 
This of course is an illustration of Laski’s realization of the difficulties of the 


socialist government—in that it cannot afford to alienate the support of those who 
voted for it. 


Few Consumers’ Goods 


s To people generally it has another problem of compulsion: That is the con- 
A tinued rationing of all forms of consumer goods and of food. With its vast 
debts abroad, the so-called blocked sterling, its limited credits abroad, even if it 
gets $4,000,000,000 from America, the socialist government must use as great a pro- 
portion as possible of this to purchase raw materials, machine tools, essential foods, 
etc. It cannot afford to use it for gasoline for pleasure car driving, or for any type 
of luxury goods. 

It must have its manufacturing industries manufacture goods suitable for export, 
and sell them abroad. This means that goods manufactured in England must not, 
any more than can be helped, be sold to the people of England. They must continue 
to do without automobiles, washing machines, electric irons, sewing machines, silk 
stockings, and other items which they have had to do without during the war. 

The compulsory refusal to the people of consumers’ goods after five years of 
doing without during the war is not going to be easy to put across. It is going to 
be a serious cause of dissatisfaction with the administration, as it has been and is in 
this country. Furthermore, according to reports, it is having a serious affect on 
the morale of workers who as in the cotton industry, want more wages, and refuse 
to go back into the cotton mills without them, yet when they do go back are not 
interested in working long hours or regularly, because they say there is nothing to 
spend their money on if they do earn much. 


Modernization of Plant and Methods 


revolution by consent socialist government of England in fact seems to be 
faced with much the same problems as faced the bloody communistic revolu- 
tionary government of Russia. Though Russia was not concerned with export 
markets while England is, yet in both countries the vital thing is the building up 
and modernization of the industrial plant, and the improvement of social services. 
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Material comforts, higher wages and luxury living are all matters which must 
be sacrificed until the primary objective is realized. Then and only then can con- 
sumers’ goods become freely available. As far as Russia was concerned it was not 
until 1937, twenty years after the revolution started before there was any appreciable 
loosening up of the consumers’ goods market. This of course was short lived, be- 
cause at that time Russia realized the threat of Hitler, cut off consumer goods manu- 
facture, and started building armaments. 

England does not start from such a low point in her economic depression as 
Russia did, but the socialist government starts off from a point which we suspect 
is much lower than most English people are aware of. The gross neglect of sound 
measures to put the economy on a proper basis in the years between the wars, topped 
off by the consequences of the war recently over, will take some heroic measures to 
remedy. 


What if Socialists Thrown Out 


ASKI brings up the point as to what will happen if the socialist government is 
L thrown out of office at the end of five years. It is pretty obvious that some part 
of the nationalization program will have been accomplished by that time. If the 
capitalists get back into power will they reverse the nationalism, and turn the 
industries back to capitalists, or will they leave those nationalized still in the hands 
of the government, but put a halt to further nationalization? He gives no conclu- 
sive answer, but we interpret his writings as indicating a suspicion that the matter 
will be resolved by the seizure of the government by those with fascist views. 

It is said to be more profitable to consider the matter in terms of what the so- 
cialist government can do to ensure its reelection, so that it can go on with and 
consolidate its program. This carries over into the consideration of social services. 
In the absence on store shelves of consumers’ goods on which increased wages can 
be spent, and the competitive condition of world markets, necessitating keeping 
wages down, the best way in which the lot of workers can be improved is through 
improved social services. (No matter if it does involve expenditures that might be 
used for direct economic purposes, the government has to give the people something.) 


Housing, Education and Health 


GAIN looking at Russian experience we see that the social services upon which 
A they immediately started investing money were housing, education and health 
measures. These are the three things needed in England. 

Housing needs no discussion, because of the blitz situation, except to say that 
it is related to the movements of population determined by new factory locations, 
to the question of financing or subsidizing low cost housing, and an improvement of 
the construction industry. There is nothing definite in the reports we have seen 
on this, as to the government's policy. 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM 


Economics of Education 


oR years the education system of England has been unbelievably poor. While a 
Frew of the capitalist governments during the past forty years have shown some 
interest in the subject nothing much has been done. Some of the governntents have 
frankly stated that they did not believe in the education of the worker—he was 
troublesome enough with what little he had. Others found that the costs would be 
too great, and the opposition of the church groups too strong. 

Consequently, in England only a very small percentage of the children go to high 
school, and of course very much fewer to technical schools or colleges. Most chil- 
dren quit at the official leaving age of fourteen, and go to work to help support 
their families. The economics of this situation was of course one of the reasons for 
not raising the compulsory school leaving age to sixteen. For not only would there 
be the expense of buildings and equipment, and teachers’ salaries, but an inevitable 
demand on the part of the working class for increased wages to make up for the loss 
of earnings of the children. 

You cannot build a modern industrial nation with a population whose educa- 
tion has fitted most of them for only unskilled labor. You must have an abundance 
of people with education sufficient to develop them into highly skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. The comparative shortage of such people in England is one of the 
reasons for its backwardness in manufacturing. Not only at the work level is there 
a dearth of people with the training to make the best use of the machines, and to 
make suggestions as to improvements in processes, and an ambition to improve 
themselves, but at the supervisory level there is a lack of imagination and coordina- 
tive Capacity. 

Higher up at the executive level again there is small-mindedness, lack of or- 
ganizing ability, lack of aggressiveness and a fear of branching out into new enter- 
prises. Most English companies are small, and they have to be, because there is 


such a shortage of men capable of organizing and operating large scale mass pro- 
duction industries. 


Poor Personnel 


NGLAND Cannot regain her place in world markets with such personnel, any more 
E than Russia could develop her industries with the people the Bolsheviks found 
when they took over. Russia immediately started to set up schools of all grades 
in large quantities to educate and train the technical, operating and administrative 
personnel needed. At the start the schooling was unbelievably poor and make-shift, 
with poor teachers, little equipment and textbooks. Much of the instruction was 
given by factory supervisors after work to workers after work, both being fatigued 
in the extreme. Gradually of course the thing improved. 

Again England does not start from such a low point, but she has a very long 
Way to go, even to catch up with American standards, which are admittedly, capable 
of much improvement. The socialist government there must start properly edu- 
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cating the English people, in the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic as 
well as history, science, and, for a large number of them, in the technical and mechani- 
cal arts. This would be at the high school level. 

In the upper levels the need for technical institutes and engineering and business 
colleges is equally obvious. 


Will English Workers Want Education? 


N AMERICA We are used to our people making great sacrifices to obtain education 
I and training in day and night institutions, and have difficulty in providing all 
the facilities to supply the demand. In Russia, when the Bolsheviks came in, and 
started providing educational facilities they found a demand on the part of the people 
for self-improvement and training that was incredible. Perhaps it was stimulated 
by the communist party, and the promises of promotion and privileges that would 
be obtained by those above the level of common labor. But whatever its origin it 
equalled the urge of the American people for education and training. 

Perhaps because they have been starved of opportunity, or have been too poor, 
or have not seen that they would get much improvement in their lot if they did 
secure education and training, or their ambitions have been dulled by being forced 
to labor at too young an age, there is little evidence in England of any comparable 
urge toward self-improvement. 

Apart from the necessity of this for the survival of England as an industrial 
nation, here is an opportunity for the socialist party to do a real job of social service 
for the English working class. No one knows whether, if free education at all 
levels were provided, the English people would show the same interest -in self- 
improvement as Americans and Russians, or whether they would continue to guzzle 
beer in pubs, etc. , 

If they do not take readily to it, then they will have to be sold the idea. We 
are not thinking, in this regard of raising the compulsory school leaving age, for 
the economics of the situation at present, probably do not make that possible, apart 
from the labor shortage. We are thinking rather of making a start, as Russia did, 
with afterwork schooling. There is of course much of this in America. 


Improvement of Morale 


p we such an educational program would do much to improve the morale of the 
working population of England seems self-evident. This is particularly true 
if the modernization and rationalization of her industries gave increasing opportuni- 
ties for employment and promotion to those who made use of the facilities. 

It would also take the edge off the demand for higher wages now, at a time when 
England can ill afford to pay them, and when there is nothing much to spend them 
on anyway. In short the socialist government should try to develop workers who 
if they have holes in the seats of their pants, don’t go and buy a new pair, but have 
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them patched and go and buy books on algebra or mechanical drawing. (The 
capitalist governments of the past missed a good bet when they discouraged educa- 
tion and training of the working population.) 


Since the above was written the following item appeared in the New York 
Times: 


Britain Will Compel Attendance 


LONDON, Oct. 30—A compulsory part-time college education is in 
store for 1,500,000 boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18 asa 
result of the new British Education Act. The program is to be co-edu- 
cational. 

The students will attend college at least one whole day or two 
half days a week for forty-four weeks a year. One continuous period 
of eight weeks or two periods of four weeks may be substituted in 
certain Cases. 

This vast new educational undertaking will mean that 20,000 spe- 
cially trained teachers will be required. The plan applies only to 
those young people who are not already in full-time education. 


If our analysis is in any way correct two other consequences would follow from 
such a program. Those who improved their positions and their life prospects from 
the socialist government provided facilities for education and training, and their 
parents and families, would be everlastingly grateful to the socialist government. 
In this way the government could be sure of retaining their support when it comes 
to the problem of reelection. 


Indoctrination with Socialism 


N ADDITION to the positive aspect of this problem, there would, in view of the 

history of past governments and their methods, be an awareness on the part of 

workers of the hazard of these educational facilities being curtailed or abolished by a 
capitalist government in an economy mood. 

Laski points out that one of the ways by which capitalistic democratic govern- 
ments have managed to perpetuate themselves is through their control of the educa- 
tion system. There is nothing sinful about this—it is done in America, all the time. 

Here then is a well tried and approved method by which the socialist govern- 
ment of England can help to continue itself in office for many years. With an ex- 
panded educational program of youth and adult education, including such subjects 
as history, elementary economics, etc. it has an excellent opportunity of incul- 
cating the doctrines of socialism. 

It would of course be unwise to use this as a means of deriding capitalistic 
democracy in the interest of politics. But it could be used as a means of ensuring 
support of the socialistic measures which it is trying to introduce. 
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The indoctrination of workers with the communist viewpoint was one of the 
objects of the Russian educational program, of course. 


Government to Pay for Health Measures 


HE high incidence of sickness, premature death, and low birth rate among the 

low paid English workers is known. It is not as bad as in some countries, but 
it is nothing to be proud of. The provision of proper medical attention, hospital 
facilities, maternal care, dental care, recreation facilities is a social service that is 
obviously needed, for the general welfare and happiness of the people, for increasing 
their efficiency as workers, for reducing their sense of insecurity, for improving their 
morale, and to aid in taking the edge off wage demands. 

As with education its introduction would be a means of earning the gratitude 
of a large number of the working population, and aiding the defeat of any party 
whose past history might indicate that it would, in a mood of economy, abolish or 
curtail these services. 

It is implicit in the socialist doctrine that both health and education services 
should, for the most part, be provided by the government without contribution on 
the part of the people, except through taxes. 


Books Studied 


The State in Theory and Practice. By Harold J. Laski.. New York. The Viking 
Press. 1935. Price 33.50. 

Democracy in Crisis. By Harold ]. Laskt. Durham, N.C. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1935. Price S1.50. e 

Behind the Urals. By John Scott. Boston. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1949. Price 
$3.00. 
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Ill Australian Social Service 


By Hon. P. J. Crarzy, M.L.C. 


Canberra, Australia. 


munity is static in production, then normally the living standards would also 

remain static. The only improvement which might be made would be an ex- 
ceedingly slight improvement made by taking some from those in the top stratum 
and distributing it amongst those on the lower stratum. In a steadily expanding 
economy with increasing production both in volume and per head, it is possible for 
substantial improvements to be made in the living conditions of the people. In- 
creased production is the only way by which living standards can be increased. 


I is from production alone that living standards can be increased. If a com- 


Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


nN 1904, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act was passed by the 

Federal Parliament. This Act was modelled closely upon the lines of an Arbitra- 
tion Act which had been passed by the New Zealand Government. It was passed 
in pursuance of the powers of the Commonwealth Government to make laws in 
respect of conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. One of its effects was to 
promote the growth of Trade Unionism in Australia. It enabled Unions to be regis- 
tered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and gave them 
many legal rights. 

(An Australian 1/- used to be worth about 25¢. It is now worth 15¢. An Aus- 
tralian £ used to be worth $5. It is now worth $3.25 approx.) 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court adopted the 7/- a day as its basic or 
minimum wage. From 1907, Australian trade unionists took up the struggle to 
secure this standard. 

This basic or minimum wage has been increased from time to time, but the most 
notable thing about Australian policy has been the improvement of living conditions ~ 
through extended social services, rather than through great increases in wages. 


Improved Living Conditions Through Social Service 


I THE field of social services, Australia has journeyed far. This field covers a very 
wide range, extending from old age and invalid pensions to pharmaceutical bene- 
fits and medical care. In the early part of the century some progress had been made 
principally in old-age pensions by some of the States. Gradually, however, the 
Commonwealth has extended its sphere of influence and its legislative enactments 
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have taken over some forms of social services previously carried on by individual 
States, and has resulted in giving a nation-wide standard throughout the Common- 


wealth. 

In this field it is much easier to measure the actual advantages secured by Aus- 
tralian citizens as a whole and to estimate the annual cost these social services entail 
to the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth Old Age Pensions Scheme 


HE first venture in social services by the Commonwealth was made on 1st July, 
=. gog, when the Commonwealth Old Age Pension Scheme came into operation. 
Prior to that date the States of Victoria and New South Wales had instituted old 
age pensions as State measures. The Queensland Government had passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act, but before it came into operation the Commonwealth scheme 
superseded it. The original payment was 10/- per week. Throughout the years 
many changes have been made in the rate, and according to the financial position of 
the Commonwealth and the views held by varying Governments concerning the 
conditions under which pensions should be paid, varying qualifications for pensions 
were laid down. 

At the present time the full pension payable to an old age pensioner is 27/- 
per week. During the year 1943 no less than 325,320 baie ate in Australia were 
receiving either an old age or an invalid pension. 


Invalid Pensions 


HE invalid pension scheme was instituted by the Fisher Government on 15th 

December, 1910. The rate of pension paid to invalid pensioners who are totally 
incapacitated has always been the same rate of pension as would be granted to an 
old age pensioner. 

Briefly, the basis of eligibility for an old age pension in respect of a male is that 
he is aged 65 years or over, and as respects females, 60 years of age or over. Invalids 
aged 16 years or over who are incapacitated permanently to the extent of 85 per cent. 
or over, are, with old age pensioners, entitled to 27/- per week. In addition, pen- 
sioners, whether old age or invalid, are entitled to supplement their incomes to an 
extent of 12/6 per week. Property of £400 or more (excluding the home in which 
the pensioner lives) debars applicants from receiving either the old age or invalid 
pension. In the case of husband and wife, the property limit for both pensioners 
is f{800. Blind pensioners may earn {260 per annum, and retain their pensions. 
Where husband and wife are both blind, either one may earn up to £260 and both 
retain their full pension. The annual cost of invalid and old age pensions to the 
Commonwealth Government is £22,300,000 per annum. 
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Maternity Allowances 


IN ORIGINAL innovation in social services was the introduction by the Fisher 
Government on roth October, 1912, of what is called ‘‘maternity allowances.”’ 
The original payment on the birth of a child was the sum of f£5. When maternity 
allowances were first introduced there was no income limit. During the depression 
period, however, the Financial Emergency Act imposed an income limit which the 
present Government (the Curtin Government) recently removed. The grant 
is now universal. 

The system of payment of maternity allowances has now gone past the stage of 
making a straight-out grant on the birth of a child. The Curtin Government re- 
cently made a very important alteration, which provides that an allowance of {1/5 /- 
per week shall be paid to the mother for the four weeks before and the four weeks 
after the occasion of the birth, plus an additional allowance for twins and triplets. 
The total allowance payable on the birth of the first child is £15, the second child 
f16, the third child £17/10/-._ Where twins are born the allowance payable is £20, 
f21 and £22/10/-, and in the case of triplets f25, £26 and £27/10/-. 

Since the advent of the Maternity Allowances Scheme the total number of claims 
paid by the Commonwealth Government from the year ended 30th June, 1913, to 
the year ended 30th June, 1943, was £3,387,933. The cost per annum to the Com- 
monwealth Government of the increased maternity allowances is estimated to be 
£2,500,000. 

It seemed with 1912 that from a Commonwealth standpoint the tendency toward 
social services disappeared, since the next step did not take place until 1st July, 1941. 
In the meantime, some of the States had introduced social service schemes of their 
own. 


- Unemployment Insurance 


Y QUEENSLAND, an Unemployment Insurance Scheme, and in New South Wales, 
a Child Endowment Scheme, had been put into operation. The Commonwealth 
Government in 1921 introduced Child Endowment as part of wages for its own Public 
Servants. 

Some States have introduced the Widows’ pension, whilst in most of the States 
there was some scheme of Child Welfare payments by which the State made weekly 
payments to foster-parents on behalf of children who were entrusted to their care. 
These schemes varied according to the political tendency in each State. In Queens- 
land, which from 1915 until 1929 had had an unbroken succession of Labor Govern- 
ment, the Government went further in social service schemes than any of the other 
States. In New South Wales, where Labour Governments seem to alternate with 
anti-Labor Governments, there was also a greater tendency towards social services 
than was found in Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 
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Developments Since 1941 


Ho in 1941 the Commonwealth Government again entered the field of 
social services, and since then there has been one long succession of Acts placed 
upon the Statute Books introducing new and additional forms of social services. 


Child Endowment 


HE first important step taken by the Commonwealth Government was the intro- 
fees on 1st July, 1941, of a Child Endowment Scheme. This followed a very 
forcible and clear statement by the late Chief Judge Beeby, of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, who, in his judgment on the application of 
the Australasian Council of Trade Unions on behalf of the Trade Union Movement of 
Australia in 1940 for an increase in the basic wage, stated that the Commonwealth 
basic wage at the very best could support only a wife, a husband and one child. He 
stressed that unless some form of Child Endowment was introduced by the Common- 
wealth Government he would feel impelled to increase the basic wage. 

This Act made provision for a grant of 5 /- per week for the second and all sub- 
sequent children under the age of 16 years who were maintained in a family. A 
similar grant of 5/- per week was made to all children maintained in institutions. 
There are residential and nationality qualifications, but there is no means tests before 
child endowment is paid. 

On 30th June, 1943, 491,121 individual endowment: claims, embracing 891,221 
endowed children, were being paid at an annual cost of £,11,585,873, whilst 16,938 
children in 315 institutions cost {220,194. The annual cost is now estimated at 
£,12,300,000. | 


Widows’ Pensions 


HE Child Endowment Scheme was rapidly followed by a Widows’ Endowment 
‘Raa which went into operation on 30th June, 1942, and the estimated cost 
to Australia is {£2,750,000. 

Pensioners are classed into three grades. Class A are widows who, irrespective 
of age, have a child under the age of 16 to care for and maintain. Such a widow re- 
ceives a pension of 32/- per week. A widow, however, holding property to the 
value of f'1000 or more is debarred from the receipt of the pension. In Class B the 
widow must be over 50 years of age. As such, a widow would receive 27/- pef 
week, but the possession of property to the value of £400 or more debars her from 
the receipt of a pension. Class C deals with widows who are in indigent circum- 
stances and to whom a temporary grant is made for a period not exceeding six months. 

On 30th June, 1943, there were 38,408 widows drawing pensions amounting to 
£2,620,678 per annum. There is undoubtedly abundant evidence that the Widows 
Pension has been of material assistance to thousands of women and children through- 
out the Commonwealth. 
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Funeral Benefits 


VERY interesting development in regard to social services occurred on 1st July, 
A 1943, when an Act came into operation granting funeral benefits to invalid 
and old age pensioners. The amount of the grant was not to exceed £10, to be 
applied to the cost of the funeral. The estimated cost of funeral benefits to the 
Commonwealth is £150,000 per annum. 












Family Allowances to Invalid Pensioners 


— 


A wEEK after funeral benefits to invalid and old.age pensioners came into operation 
an additional provision affecting old age pensioners also came into force. From 
8th July, 1943, a scheme which makes allowance to the wife and unendowed child 
of an invalid pensioner came into operation. This allowance is a grant of 15/- 
per week to the wife of an invalid pensioner, and 5 /- per week to the unendowed child 
of the irtvalid'pensioner. The unendowed child would be the first child in the family, 
who under the present Act is debarred from receiving the benefits of Child Endow- 
ment. The annual cost to the Commonwealth of this allowance is £331,000 per 
annum. 
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Unemployed and Sickness Benefits 


HE most far-reaching Act passed by the Commonwealth Government in respect 
Te social services was that of Unemployment and Sickness benefits. The Act 
creating these benefits received the Royal assent on 5th April, 1944, but the provi- 
sions of the Act are not yet in operation. It is anticipated the Act will be proclaimed 
early in 1945. 

It is estimated for each 1 per cent. of unemployment in the Commonwealth the 
cost will be £2,000,000 per annum. If 5 per cent. of the workers were unemployed 
it would cost {10,000,000 per annum; if 10 per cent. were unemployed it would cost 
{20,000,000 per annum. The estimated cost to Australia for sickness benefits is 
{8,500,000 per annum. 


Pharmaceutical Benefits 





N ADDITIONAL social welfare scheme which was assented to in April, 1944, and 
A which it is expected will be proclaimed early in 1945, is that known as Pharma- 
ceutical Benefits. Under this measure, which will be universal, a doctor's prescrip- 
tion will be dispensed free of charge to the patient, provided the doctor uses the 
formulary adopted by the Commonwealth Government. | 

This formulary is now in use in big hospitals, and is found satisfactory for most 
cases. It is flexible; it will be added to from time to time. As the scheme is uni- 
versal, all persons in the community, irrespective of income or of property, will be 
entitled to benefit. The estimated cost to the Commonwealth is {3,000,000 per 
annum. 
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It will thus be seen that during the last four years considerable progress has been 
made in Commonwealth social service legislation. With the exception of Child 
Endowment and the original Old Age Pensions Scheme, the whole of these social 
services have been introduced by Labor Governments. The Invalid Pensions Act 
and the Maternity Allowance Act were passed by the Fisher Government. Child 
Endowment was passed by the Menzies Government, and the remaining Social 
Services legislation was all passed by the Curtin Government. 


Contemplated Social Service Extensions 


™ intentions of the Curtin Government, however, have by no means yet been 
exhausted. Very extensive future legislation is contemplated, including a Hos- 
pital Contribution Scheme, which aims at the payment of 6/- per day on the basis 
of beds occupied in public and private hospitals throughout the Commonwealth. 
This scheme is estimated, when brought into operation, to cost about £4,000,000 
per annum. 

It is proposed also to introduce a special allowance for pulmonary tubercular 
sufferers, which will have a maximum cost to the Commonwealth of {50,000 per 
annum. This allowance will be payable on the basis of a one pound payment by 
the Commonwealth Government to the State on the basis of each pound paid out 
by the State for tubercular treatment. 

Plans have been drawn up for a comprehensive general medical scheme, includ- 


ing hospital care. This scheme, however, it is anticipated will not be implemented 
in full until after the conclusion of the war. 


Total Cost of All Services 


W HEN the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Scheme, and the Pharmaceutical 

Benefits Scheme come into operation, it is probable that the annual total cost 
of social services to the Commonwealth will be in the neighborhood of £53 ,000,000. 
(The population of Australia is about 7} million.) 

It is noteworthy that, with the rapid increase in the Australian national in- 
come as the result of war activities, tremendous advances have been made in the 
realm of social service. It is reasonable to say that were it not for the increased 
national income it might have been difficult to have advanced so far in such a short 
period. 

It is important to remember, however, that so far as Australia is concerned all 
social service benefits are paid direct from Consolidated Revenue. Social insurance 


schemes, such as are in operation in New Zealand and Great Britain, have not been 
introduced into this country. 
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AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Trade Union Movement of Australia from the beginning of the century had 
advocated social services of the class and character which have been now introduced 
into the Commonwealth. The Trade Union Movement has always claimed that 
these provisions should be paid from Consolidated Revenue. It was felt that by a 
universal system of taxation that all social service benefits could be met. 


From an address delivered at meeting of members of the Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Australia, at Assembly Hall, Melbourne. 

















The Fear Known by Disabled Ex-Servicemen 
that They will No Longer Be Employable is 
Being Discounted by Schemes Arranged to En- 
sure that They Will Be Given... 


: Another Chance 


! to Live 


By W. H. Botton 
London, England. 
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their way through Normandy to cut off the American Army on the Cherbourg 
peninsula, that a British soldier, Frederick J. Clarke was badly injured when his 
tank was hit. Both his legs had to be amputated on the battlefield. 


T was just after D-Day, when the German Panzer Divisions were trying to force 


He Becomes a Welder 


OME months later, in an invalid propelling chair, he called upon officials of 

Britain’s Southern Railway Company, who had employed him previously in 
one of their iron foundries. 

‘I shall not be of much use to you now,”’ he said with pardonable bitterness. 

‘“Nonsense, we have another job for you,’’ was the answer. ‘“‘One which will 
not be affected by your disability. You shall be trained as a welder in our locomo- 
tive works.”’ 

Now the ex-trooper of the Tank Regiment sits in a specially made chair at his 
bench and for six months has been carrying out highly satisfactory welding, even 
moving his work between his bench and the floor. He is a skilled, cheery crafts- 
' man, happy and confident in his new job. 
| Ernest Page, waiter at one of the Railway’s hotels has had a similar experience. 
While serving in North Africa with the Black Watch, his arm was blown off. No 


p longer able to carry a tray, he was trained to be a telephone enquiry clerk at which 
work he has proved most successful. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE TO LIVE 


Blindness No Handicap 


A more difficult problem was that of Roland Cloke, former locomotive engineer, 
who was blinded in an enemy air-raid. The National Institute for the Blind 
which for many years has assisted blinded civilians, took him in hand. First they 
restored his self confidence, pointing out that if his blindness were a handicap it 
need not mean total disability. 

They trained him to tell by touch; first to tell the time by a special watch made 
without glass but strong hands, and the hours marked with dots. This watch is 
given to blinded persons as soon as they can use it. 

That was the first step, and something was accomplished. The blind man 
learned that he need not be entirely dependent on others. After that advancement 
was steady. He was taught telephone switchboard operating and returned to his 
old employers in that capacity. By his switchboard, the ex-loco engineer even has 
a braille machine operated by touch which enables him to write down any message 
he wishes to record. 


Broad Policy of One Company 


HEY are a few of the men whom this progressive and humane railway organiza- 
perl have re-settled in post-war jobs. They have long had a similar scheme for 
dealing with injured or sick employees, planned to help them carry out duties 
normally undertaken by the physically fit. This scheme, with the assistance of 
representatives of the workers, is now being broadened in its scope.. Its revision 
is being carried out under the following categories: 


Persons disabled in War Service. 

Persons disabled in the service of the Railway. 

Persons broken down in health or grown old in the Railway service, and 
unable to perform their ordinary duties. 


‘We owe these men much,”’ said Col. Gore Brown, Chairman of the Company, 
to his shareholders. ‘‘And we endeavour to arrange their re-habilitation so that 
hope may grow in their hearts and confidence in the value of their work. They 
must share to the full the British way of living.”’ 


Wounded Men’s Fear ° 


1B memes in the War hospitals declare that wounded men suffer more from intro- 
spective surveys as they lie on their beds of pain, than they do from their wounds. 
They go though nightmares of fear when they think of the days ahead. 

Blinded or crippled for the rest of their lives, they feel ‘‘crocks.’’ Once out of 
hospital, what is there they can do? Hopes, plans for the future, pre-war ambitions 
die down to a flicker. They know that after every major war there has been that 
endless procession of the blind and the halt dependent on the charity of their fel- 
low men. 
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The British Government has assured these wounded warriors that all will be 
well. They have not been over-looked in the Government's wide scheme of Voca- 
tional Training for men and women who have been in the Forces or engaged in work 
of national importance. 

Under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 1944, all important employers 
are compelled to find work for these disabled men and women. The Act also pro- 
vides for other workers who through injury, however caused, disease or lifelong 
deformity, are handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment. For the time 
being the quota of such workers to be employed has been fixed at two per cent of 
the total staff. 


Selection of Work 


pART from the more severely disabled, for whom training is arranged at special 
A residential centers, it has been found that most disabled workers can hold 
their own in a suitable trade, side by side, with able-bodied colleagues. That is 
provided, of course, that they have been carefully chosen for the occupation in which 
they were trained. Therefore disabled workers, once selected will be trained with 
able-bodied persons. 

The effect upon these trainees is astonishing. It is proved to them that al- 
though disabled, they are not finished, nor useless, nor inferior to other workers. 
Real work is to be found for them, not stop-gap jobs, work in which they can take 
a pride and regain their confidence and dignity as workers. 

They may not be entirely cured in body, that is impossible, but they will be 
cured in spirit. . 
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A Serviceman, in the Lowest Pay Grade with a 
Wife and Two Children, Has an Annual Income 
Which Is Equivalent to a Civilian’s Earnings of 
About $2,800. We Are Going to Need Some 
Very Good Personnel Work to Be Able to Pay 
Workers that Much. 


Better Personnel 
Administration 


By Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 


Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va. 


N BARGAINING about wage rates in these next few years, labor and management 
| will confront a combination of common and opposing interests that will be 

more disturbing than in any other period of our history. Both labor and 
management will want to expand markets, for employment will depend on sales as 
truly as do profits. The sales of any product depend, in turn, on keeping its unit 
price so adjusted to the prices of other goods as to attract buyers. 


Prices and Wages 


s A rule the lower the selling price in relation to other prices, the larger the 
A sales. But prices must cover costs if prices and employment are to be assured. 
In most industries, labor charges are the largest item of expense next to materials. 
So if unions seek to maximize incomes of the total membership—which not all 
unions do—they will have to consider what effect such wage demands will have 
upon unit costs, unit selling prices, physical volume of sales and employment. 

To find what wage rates, between the admittedly too low or too high, will be 
most advantageous to labor will tax the shrewdest judgement. The wage rates 
most advantageous to the employer are no easier to determine. An employer might 
suffer from rates so high that they would force an advance of selling prices sufficient 
to reduce sales drastically. Very low rates on the other hand cannot suit an em- 
ployer who must get an adequate supply of competent labor in competition with 
ye 
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other industries. Unfortunately, sober analysis of common and conflicting interests 
is seldom the sole factor in collective bargaining on wages. 


Present Wage Demands 


ost of the large unions recently announced their demands for higher wage 
M rates. In general, the increases demanded are designed to offset the reduction 
in wartime earnings attending the decline in the number of hours worked, the 
elimination-of premium overtime pay and related factors. Thus the rubber workers 
ask for a wage increase of 30 cents an hour, steel workers 25 cents an hour, auto 
and clothing workers an increase of 30 per cent. Increases of these magnitudes 
would in most instances enable workers to retain their wartime take-home pay and 
the demands are apparently designed to accomplish that objective. 

In effect, the labor unions are insisting that high wartime wages represent a 
legitimate immediate aspiration for their members. They are saying that the 
increase in workers’ incomes resulting from the extra work required by our war 
effort must be retained in the pay envelope, even though that extra effort is no longer 
expended. They are also saying that productivity has increased so significantly 
during the war that these wage increases can be made without requiring price in- 
creases. In effect the social argument is that the wartime level of earnings must be 
continued to prevent workers’ living standards from being impaired. 


Military Pay Provisions 


NDOUBTEDLY wage adjustments are desirable in many cases and are justified on 

the basis of the expected post-war earning position, the rise in living costs 
and changes in productivity. But it isa big step from such justifiable wage-increases 
to the 30 per cent increases now being demanded. Such an increase on top of the 
36 per cent rise in average straight-time hourly earnings during the war will present 
industry with a sharp increase in costs which inevitably will require sharp increases 
in price. These price increases in turn may decrease the buying power of the wages 
received and in turn become the basis for new demands. 

Many people overlook the possibility that present military pay provisions may 
have some effect upon post-war wages and collective bargaining. Government 
statisticians estimate that at the present time actual pay plus cash value of food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, and other essentials is equivalent to an annual income 
of $1,700 for a private or apprentice seaman. To this amount should be added a tax 
saving of about $239. The dependents allowance for a married serviceman with 
two children increases his pay by $936 (tax exempt). This means that a serviceman 
in the lawest pay grade with a wife and two children has an annual income which 
is equivalent to a civilian’s earnings of about $2,800. Non-commissioned officers 
in the highest grades have an income equivalent up to $3,500 of civilian’s earnings. 


— 2— 
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Veterans Ideas of Justifiable Wages 


HESE figures exceed the annual income received by many workers before and even 

during the war. I am inclined to think that many discharged soldiers will 
reflect upon these earnings and benefits and will count on finding even more attractive 
financial returns in civilian occupations. If I am correct in this, there may also be 
a tendency to carry their service-engendered notions about ‘‘minimum pay’’ over 
into civilian life. If such should happen, it would have a strong impact not only 
upon wage rates, but even more significant, upon collective bargaining for annual 
wages. : 

The matter of family allowances may not be without post-war significance 
either. Though confined in the United States to servicemen only, it is worth noting 
that in recent years family allowances have been adopted for civilian employees in 
at least 15 countries. The movement developed during 1914-1918 as a device to 
bridge the gap between wages—particularly those of workers with large families— 
and the rising cost of living. Provisions for these payments outlived the war in only 
two countries—France and Belgium. The reason lay in national concern about low 
birth rates and high infant mortality. Similar considerations of a ‘‘national’’ 
character revived the movement, particularly after the onset of the depression. And 
the British government has now indicated that it will include family allowances as 
part of the Beveridge social security program. 


Family Allowances in Foreign Countries 


BSERVERS here are particularly intrigued by the family allowance scheme which 
O went into effect in Canada recently. The Canadian law provides for monthly 
payments to range from $5 to $8 per month for each of the first four children, plus 
smaller amounts for additional children. At the present time, labor groups in this 
country are opposed to family allowances on the ground that ‘‘family wages’’ tend 
to prevent general wage increases. But that used to be the attitude of labor in 
Canada and Great Britain too. 

It may be assumed, however, that as long as wages remain at a high level for. 
at least a majority of United States workers, an important movement for the estab- 
lishment of family allowances to benefit civilians will hardly get underway. Some 
forecasters, in the field of labor economics, however, think that the introduction of 
family allowances may well receive favorable consideration as a benefit to workers 
employed in some of the low-paying but essential industries. 


WLB Sponsored Practices 


. is the strong possibility that wartime developments in settling labor dis- 
putes may come to be almost folkways. We may be working under a new frame 
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of reference that we do not yet recognize. It might be useful, therefore, to take 
stock of the practices which have come to be accepted in large part through War 
Labor Board sponsorship. Among the most important are: 


(1) Equal pay for equal work regardless of sex, color, or race. 

(2) Minimum wage rates to eliminate substandards of living. 

(3) Maintenance of membership and its latent corollary of union re- 
sponsibility. 


(4) Job classification and integrated wage rate schedules. 
(5) Premium pay for shift work. 
(6) Arbitration as the capstone of union-management relations. 


Moreover, it requires no bold prophet to suggest that three other policies, al- 
ready perceptible, might take on a more definite shape in the immediate future. 
These are: (1) extension of collective bargaining to include group insurance, em- 
ployee benefit plans, and other ‘‘fringe issues’’; (2) recognition of the right to col- 
lective bargaining on the part of organizations of supervisory employees; and (@) 
development of guaranteed wage plans or some scheme to stabilize employment. 

It is clear that the economics of war have served to wipe out pay differentials 
as between men and women, or white and negroes, who do the same work. Not 
only has this become national policy, but to an important extent, it has become 
national reality. It must be anticipated, therefore, that a movement to re-em- 
phasize or re-establish differential pay will meet with considerable resistance. 
Plants that have been able to classify jobs in terms of “‘female jobs’’ and “‘male jobs”’ 
will soon have to give attention to a more realistic job classification and evaluation 
program. 


Stronger Personnel Departments Needed 


4 ioe that seem closer to day by day operations make it advisable for industry 
to review the organization structure of personnel departments. It is apparent 
that there should be a revision—or shift of emphasis—of functions and staff. There 
is nothing to indicate that industry dare count the responsibility of good personnel 
administration as being less important or less needed. On the contrary, there is an 
urgency in the present situation to indicate that we need stronger departments, more 
able men, and clearer guide-posts for this work. 

As part of the job of looking ahead, it would be well to recall the factors which 
have largely shaped personnel department organization during the war years. 
These factors may be roughly grouped under two headings—despite the fact that 
there is a good deal of inter-relationship: (1) non-government factors, and (2) gov 
ernment factors. The essentially non-government factors which have affected 
personnel organization are: (1) recruitment, (2) employee training, (3) supervision, 
and (4) union relations. Government factors which have helped to shape the 
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organization of our personnel department are: (1) wage stabilization, (2) Selective 
Service, 3.) War Manpower Commission, and (4) National Labor Relations Board. 


Shifts of Emphasis 


HE Organization structure of personnel departments has reflected the primary 
fete ses of these non-government and government factors. The extent to 
which organization structure has responded to these factors has varied, of course, 
with the size of the company. The present trends are not new in the sense that 
they represent completely new developments, but new in the sense that they represent 
a shift of emphasis. To some extent they will affect the organization structure of 
personnel departments in the immediate future, viz: 


(1) Decreasing importance of recruitment and job training. Smaller 
work forces in many plants, the changed labor market, lower 
labor turnover, will contract sharply the work involved in re- 
cruiting and training employees. 

(2) Decreasing importance of government factors to the ultimate 
point of elimination. The elimination point may be a year or 
even two years in the distance but the decline has set in. 

(3) Increasing importance of union relations. We are entering what 


will probably be a very critical period with respect to manage- 
ment-union relations. 


(4) Increasing importance of supervisory relations. This factor is’ in- 
creasing in importance from two angles: (a) The need for better 
supervision in competitive civilian production, and (b) the 
need for better supervisory relations as a deterrent of supervisory 
unionization. 


(5) Increasing importance of direct company-employee relations, both 


from the angle of company-employee contract and from the 
angle of company-employee communication. 


Wise management will review personnel department functions, staff and budget, 
with an eye to the trends currently visible and will plan to devote more emphasis 
and more people to the increasing trends. Departments or people which have been 
concerned with recruitment, training, wage stabilization or Selective Service may or 
may not be departments or people which can be re-assigned to union relations, 
supervisory relations, or direct company-employee relations. 

Chief executives in every industry are beginning to realize that personnel 
problems, like the poor, will always be with us and that successful personnel ad- 
ministration lies in keeping ahead of the times. These executives are viewing this 
work not as welfare or paternalism, but as the means for improving quality, reducing 
costs and increasing profits—in other words, as an integral element of management. 
Such executives are looking for personnel officers who know something of the 
technical aspects of the work, who understand the social scene in which we must 
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live and work, and are not thinking of ‘‘union baiting’ as one of their major in- 
terests or responsibilities. 


Lawyers in the Business 








EGALISMS flourished and grew during the war years as a substitute for under- 
L standing and it is one of the things that must be purged in these post-war years. 
It is often easier and quicker to write procedures and lay down rules than to teach 
people how to get along with each other. Relations between employer and em- 
ployee, between foreman and worker are essentially psychological and social. To 
surround such a relationship with legalisms stressing ‘‘rights’’, ‘“‘prerogatives’”’, 
‘‘responsibilities’’, ‘“duties’’, and ‘‘obligations’’ covers human relationships with 
a sheath of tar which makes the struggle for better understanding well nigh fruitless. 

Of necessity, personnel departments have had to follow the ways of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and—during the war years—the War Labor Board. 
Management, not knowing where else to turn for advise, has often asked lawyers 
to handle such matters. Many intelligent lawyers recognized, at once, the dividing 
line between the legal and management aspects of such problems, and have coop- 
erated with personnel men. But some attorneys, without personnel experience, 
have tried to become ‘“‘industrial relations experts’’ and have advised clients on a 
wide variety of personnel policies and procedures. There is no reason, of course, 
why a lawyer should not become a skilled personnel man, but most attorneys realize 
that legal training per se does not qualify men for this type of work. 





Collective Cooperation 

OLLECTIVE bargaining is one of the activities that must receive new emphasis 
« by personnel departments. Some personnel men have been able to convince 
their employers that they should take a leaf from the British book of experience: 
and rely upon the administrative rather than legislative method in labor relations. 
Compared with labor agreements in this country, British agreements are singularly 
simple. British employers depend upon good personnel management to insure 
union responsibility and not upon complicated regulations. 

In a few companies where the management has never made union recognition 
an issue and where mutual confidence and respect exist, the personnel department 
is exploring the possibilities of increasing efficiency and improving personnel rela- 
tions through collective cooperation. In some companies, labor-management 
committees meet regularly with the local officers of the company and of the union 
to discuss such matters of mutual interest as quality coutrol, cost reduction, accident 
prevention, and elimination of waste. 
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Conference Basis 


AREFUL planning for the handling of specific personnel problems in the years of 
+ readjustment and reconversion is the major responsibility of every industry 
and every plant. Even with the best of plans and intentions, there will be some 
friction and tension during these months of readjustment. The accumulated gripes, 
grievances, and general unrest of the war years will let loose. There will be some 
strong reaction from time to time and much sounding off about ‘“‘anti-union em- 

































al ployers’’, “‘hard-hearted management’’, and ‘‘paternalistic capital’’. To many 
To working men right now, the world seems to be filled with selfish interests, each 
°3 fighting for its share of the spoils, with neither employers or government doing 
ch much for the underdog. 
“di It is pointless to argue about the validity of such attitudes. The best we can 
tal do is to be prepared to meet each situation and each personnel problem with patience, 
oii intelligence, and honesty. Friction and tension can be diluted by the use of sound 
i policies and procedures, by constant and firm determination to keep relationships 
ing between management and labor on a “conference basis’, and by lifting personnel 
op administration to a higher level of professional competence and management ac- 
ae ceptance. 
wall: First Rate Methods and Men 
al A* of this means that first rate methods and first rate men must be brought into 
the field of personnel administration. The problems we face call for something 
better than informal and careless methods of dealing with employment, placement, 
training, grievances, wage rates, and collective bargaining. We have passed the 
time when the personnel manager can be selected on the basis of his ability to be a 
1asiS TF slap-happy extrovert. | 
ene He must be a thoughtful student of the social scene, a man with training and 
lence experience in labor economics, social psychology, and industrial management, and 
10ns. | he must bring to the conference table his own self-control and objectivity, tempered 
larly always by insight and appreciation for human values. I hasten to say too, that the 
nsure 7 job cannot be done by pamphlets and posters, by soft ball teams or company picnics, 
z and it cannot be done by trying to pass the responsibility on to some government . 
ution Ht agency. 
rment 
-rela- Personnel Administration Still Haphazard 
cme ERSONNEL administration—now somewhat haphazard and confused in purpose 
eal P and techniques—must be redesigned and given a new place in industrial and 
cident 


business management. Emphasis must be put upon better methods and procedures 
and upon sound and even-handed policies. But most of all personnel administra- 
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tion must have men who can give leadership in helping plan and set into motion 
the kind of labor-management relations that will offer some chance for industrial 
peace and prosperity, and with it, the best opportunity for workers to find satis- 
faction and security in their work. 

Technological and manufacturing development outraces social ideas and plan- 
ning. Under such conditions frictionless operation of an industrial society is well 
nigh impossible. It is inevitable, therefore, that the problems of human relations 
will come to the front. This means that in an industrial civilization there is need— 
and will be an increasing need—for perfecting the science and art of human relations 
in industry. It is our privilege to be in this work now. And, in spite of the rough 
roads and hard fare, that seem to be a part of the day-by-day job, most of us are sturdy 
enough to endure. 

From an address delivered at the fall, 1945, Southern Conference on Human Relations 
in Industry, held at Greenville, S.C. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Evtrett Van Every 


California Council of Personnel Management, 442 Flood Building, San Francisco, 2, Cal. 


MANAGEMENT OF INSPECTION & QUALITY CONTROL 
By J. M. Juran. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1945. 233 pp. $3.00 


The growing importance of inspection functions and methods of executive 
control in manufacture have been the most conspicuous developments in scientific 
management in recent years. Much has been written about the importance of cost 
control, uniform flow of work, job methods, timestudy, etc., but this is the first 
book we have found on the managerial aspects of inspection procedures and quality 
control. 

Conversion to peacetime operations will hasten the necessity for careful attention 
to inspection tasks. Competition will force manufacturers to heed fine lines of costs 
and product-perfection and the responsibilities of management in this field will be 
greater than they were before the war. 

The author is an engineer who has found the many problems of human relations 
in this work of checking for imperfections, maintaining high standards and assuring 
quality production. More than once throughout the text the author warns his 
readers that the human problems often transcend the technical engineering issues in 
complexity. The fact that specifications and much of the technical performance are 
administered by fallible human beings creates risks and problems that will be even 
more acute in our postwar competitive production race. The designer, the engineers, 
the checkers and operators ... all will find themselves in more discussions and dis- 
putes with factory personnel. 

Juran advocates that Standards, Shop Practices, and Codes be converted through 
proper training into factory habits in the same manner that citizens outside the fac- 
tory learn to live by laws and written statutes. 

Greater precision and reduction in the inspection effort is, of course, accom- 
plished through measuring devices. But the measurement problem requires careful 
delegation of authority, fixing of responsibility, division of labor and many other 
devices of scientific management if the resultant judgement of the product and the 
resultant inspection data are to really do their part in the over-all inspection function. 

Errors in measurement are closely associated with the whole measurement prob- 
lem and the author describes the many important sources of error, the techniques 
that are generally employed to judge integrity of inspectors, how the accuracy of 
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inspectors is determined, ways of reducing temptations of inspectors, use of adequate 
incentives and the types of discipline found most successful in controlling errors. 

In describing the responsibility of the chief inspector for the cost of exercising 
control, Juran concludes that the cost of finding defects is often greater than the loss 
incurred if the defects were not found. He goes on to say that what he calls ‘‘judi- 
cious gambling”’ can reduce the cost of control of quality with no appreciable reduc- 
tion in the adequacy of the control. And throughout all this technical wordage the 
reader is not lost. He can easily follow all the complex variables, the inspection 
techniques based on the theory of probability and the reflected nature of the unin- 
spected pieces produced by the sampling process. © 

The personnel-minded reader will find this book interesting because it explores 
so many simple processes and refines so many simple tasks that he has never analyzed 
before. Indeed the work is an exhaustive source-book on management principles 
and practices in what the reader is ready to admit is rapidly approaching a status of 
inspection and control administration. 

In all manufacturing processes we can expect greater emphasis on the function of 
inspection and the necessity for more rigid quality control. And as these systems 
of operations expand we can look for the greatest obstacles to be those affecting the 
changing habits of people. These human problems exceed the technical problems 
in complexity and in difficulty and require a corresponding increase in leadership and 
administrative responsibility. 


Personnel managers who are concerned with perfecting manufacturing processes, 
and the employee relations problems that accompany such improvements, will find 
this book as interesting and helpful as will the engineers, planning officials, de- 
signers, and those who are directly engaged in inspection and quality perfection. 





